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Has for its fan Lamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socislis nof ths Prin tive Church Its aim. however. 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the n+ws of the day. 

Tra 13—Free. to those who choose to receive freely: One 
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Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circ tlar is ofsrel to those who wish it, as the 
gap: is, without money anl without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the frils of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
e3; ssvally, by the free contribetions of its friends 
anl 2 few re nittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expsstation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dirny Recraions Press, as the comple- 
ment inl coasummn ition of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, v1 Free Benevolant Societies, will gradually 
bees ns known, anl be appreciated among all spir- 
min led anl that thus the 
the enboliment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluateer constituency. more whole- 
hearte! than that which surrounds, for instance 
the 3 oly Sosiety, antenlows it annually with a 
reveaas of three huatrel thousanl dollars, 


ituclly religionists, 


Circtlir, as 


Wrst Oasit tv be Done. 

1. Religion is, by rigt, the highest teacher of 
minknl,antousit to uss the most commanding 
instru nentality. 

2. Tae press is, at this ‘lay, the most commanding 
instru nsatality of iustrustion. Therefore religion 
ougiut to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on tie press. 

8 Joacuslisn is the sup+rior function of the 
press —aore efostive thin book muking, because 
more continuous and wiiversalin its operation. Re- 
ligion agit, thevefore, to taka the leal in Jour- 
nilisin 

4 tas Deily Press is ths highest form of Jour- 
nalism—1as mach more efsstive than the weekly 
press, 1s the latter is more edsctive than book-mak- 
valfortiesensreisoa Religion ought there- 
il frou tue pulpit tc the sanctum of the 


ing 
fore to asce 
Daily Press. 

5 ielieving that what ought to be done can be 
dons, the pudlishers and frienls of Tae Circular, 
nuns of the Cavistian religion, have pur- 
preprriag to institute a Daily Reli- 


iu the 
postl antares 
gious Press 


F . - . 
ne s {f: \ 
Che Oncidr Community, 
MANU®ACTIURERS OF 
Sup :rior Steel-Lrans, for hunters and froutier 
mets “nimsled feavehageBigs; Palme 
Geaf tat-3 Caps3 Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SOUNAMENSAL (CEES, GRAPE 
SLRAWBE LRY PLANTS. &c 
Groon & Preserweda 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO LN 
SEWINS, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SIiKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
CHE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will reesive — attention, 


VINES, 


Publ ications. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual or che help of those 
wi s2ek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ovtive volune of 500 pezes.—By J. I. Noves 
Price, $1 50 
Te Bereanc ntains free. outline diseussions of the great 

Religio ts tonies of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 

Birth fae sseont Com'ng Resarreetion. Ocigin of Evil. Our 

Relitions to the Heavenly Church. Abolition ef Death. Con- 

denstiioa of Life, &e. Ke —treated strictly necording to 

Bible -vilenees. but developing miny o+w and interesting 

Conctasio is. differing widely from those of the old Theology 

All vio vish to antorstant Biane Cou xisu—its constitu- 

tiord Sesis and prospects of suceess—should acquaint them 

selves with the con ents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; SAC Jompilat’on from the 
Ananil Reports anl other publications of the 
Ovsile Association undits brinches; presenting. 
in sonaeetion with their {fistory, asummary view 
of thair teligiows antl Social Pieories 128 pages, 
ovtavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION Fie SIN: 
f'nilelby J. UW. Noves. 


Explaired and de- 
Pamphlet 64 ets. 


“3 Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perferti fonist. can be furnished: andany of the 
above Pudlicutions may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country 





The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Copn., which is 
also self supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing poin's of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, aga 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of | 
spiritual ageucy, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul ard body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &e. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Besean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the oppos te one of mere freedom; but 
on that of insriRa c10ON, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIxIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a penp let of 1243 pugss, for sale here. 

—For its g»vernment, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
peuds on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
virar. or@anizaTtion, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free cR!TICI8M 
on the part of all its members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
aud consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are) Jonn H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The vbject of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the King lom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circuinst nees of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to rece.ving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the exteut of their convenient capacity Vlans are 
in contemplation, ou the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tue Cincvcar is our weekly organ, and is of 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense. aud contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven. established by Christin the 

interior sphere at. his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Ilades, 


with the Kingdom iu the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
nbolishing Dea h 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution 

Dwelling tcgether .n Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churehes and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Even nz 

Lord's Supper at every ‘Ve: ul 

Free Criticiam the Regulator of Society. 





Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press. divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to fiod 
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Confession of Religious FEx- 
perience. 
BY J. H. N, 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist. 1844. 


(Continued, ) 

In the meantime I was busily engaged 
in circulating my new views in other 
ways. I wrote letters, giving an account 
of my experience, to an extensive circle 
of friends with whom I was in correspon- 
dence. On the morning of my confes- 
sion, I received by mail invitations to 
preach, from three distant places—one 
from a church which was aboué to hold a 
protracted meeting, and the others from 
churches which wished to settle a minister. 
In reply to these proposals, I defined my 
new position, and stated that the change 
of my views was such that the applicants 
would probably not wish to employ me. 
I wrote to the missionary brethren at 
Andover, withdrawing my pledge to go 
on a foreign mission, and briefly stating 
my reasons. This drew from Champion 
(the missionary who afterwards went to 
Africa) an expostulatory reply, asking 
for a more full explanation of my course. 
I wrote again, stating that I felt bound 
to withdraw my pledge for three reasons : 
Ist, because I now knew that I was not 
a Christian when I made it ; 2d, becanse 
I had discovered that God was my owner 
and had the right to direct me by his 
Spirit, and therefore 1 had no right to 
let myself unreservedly to the missionary 
society ; 3d, because [ saw that I was 
already on missiovary ground, among a 
people who (though professedly Christ- 
ian) needed to be converted quite as 
much as the heathen. This correspon- 
dence and other means of report, com- 
municated much of the agitation which 
existed at New Haven to the theological 
seminary at Andover, 

At the same time I set the press to 
work in the business of scattering the 
truth, The Sabbath before my change, 
I had preached at the Baptist church. 
Buckingham, one of the fir: which after- 
wards printed the Perfectionist, wasa 
prominent member of that church, and 
was deputed by it to present me a copy of 
the life of Whitfield, in) return for my 


services. Thus I became acquainted 
with him, aud he became interested in 
my views, In the heat of the conflict 


which my confession had brought upon 
me, [T put on paper references to all the 
texts | could find in the New Testament, 
going to prove ihat perfect holiness is he 
standard of Christianity. While I was 
considering how I should get this pub- 
lished, 1 remembered Bueckinghim, and 
on applying to him, found myself pro- 
vided with a friendly printer. He struck 
off for me, within a few days three suc- 
cessive handbills—500 copies of each.— 


Their titles were- -" 








* He that committeth| in my head, 


— —* 
ary stations in distant parts of the world. 
While these things were passing, I 
was engaged almost every hour, in an- 
swering inqnirers and disputing with ad- 
versaries. The students of the college 
and theotogical seminary flocked to my 
room—some to see the “ perfect man,” 
as they would go to see the elephant or 
any other curiosity, and others to argue 
me down, or puzzle me with objections, 
At last I was weary of being visited as 
” and I told ove theological stu- 
dent that he came to “ quiz” me, and re- 
fused to talk with him, The report of 
this affair increased the belief which 
many were busily spreading in the city, 
that I was crazy. Another young man 
from the college called upon me, appa- 
rently to make honest inquiries, but prob- 
from of curiosity. After 
answering his objections to the doctrine 
of holiness, | began to assail his conscience 
with the sharpest truths of the word of 
God. He became serious, turned pale, 
and at last, when his confidence in his 
carnal religion failed within him, he stag- 
gered back and fainted. On recovering 
himself, he went away and laid his case 
before Dr Bacon, the pastor of the center 
church, who helped him to repair his old 
hope. He never calied on me again. 

It may be interesting to those who 
are just entering upon the warfare of 
faith, to know what was the state of my 
heart and conscience during these first 
days of my experience in Perfection ism, 
[ certainly did not at this time regard 
myself as perfect in any such sense as 
excludes the expectation of discipline 
improvement. On the contrary, 
beginning, my  heart’s 
and prayer to God 


a “ show, 


ably motives 


and 
from 
most earnest desire 
was that To might be 
fect by fuil fellowship with the snffer- 
and from that time 
tribulations have been 


the very 


“made  per- 
ings of Christ ;” 
till now, all my 
occasions of thanksgiving, because I have 
regarded them as answers to that first 
and as pledges of God’s faith- 


prayer, 
fulness in completing the work then 
begun. The distinction between being 


free from sin on the one hand, and beins 
pastall improvement on the other, however 
obscure it may be to some, was plain to 
me, as soon as IT knew by experience 
what freedom from sin really is. ‘lo 
those who endeavored to confound that 
distinction, and to crowd me into a pro- 
fession of unimprovable perfection, T seid 
—“ITdo not pretend to perfection im 


externals. T only claim) purity of heart 
and the auswer of a good conscience 


toward God. A book may be true and 
perfect m sentiment, and yet be deficient 
in graces of style and typographical ac- 
curacy.” 

The sentiment of Paul—* Ye are not 
but under grace,” was an in- 
heart, rather than a theory 
at this time. I knew that 


under law, 


stinct of my 


sin is of the devil 3? “The New Cove-' my justification came at first, not by 1 
: jMy A 


and “The Second Coming of the 
They 


nent ;” 
Son of Mon.” 
throngh the city, and sent by mail in 
every dire.tion, Abigail Merwin’ even 
despatched packages of them to mission- 


were scattered | 


own ohedience to law, but by the infa- 
sion of the Spiiit; and to the saine 
avency [ Jooked for its continnance — 
When those with whom i disputed talked 
about the vast breadth of the law, criti- 
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cised the minutie of my outward con- 
duct, and taunted me with sin, if I could 
not satisfy them, I was content to feel 
that God’s method of dealing with me 
waz net like theirs. I perceived that his 
eye was on the root and not on the 
branches of my character ; and my own 
eye instinctively turned the same way, 
though my previous training had tended 
to make me exceedingly scrupulous about 
externals. With the consciousness of 
his approbation in my heart, I could not 
stand as a culprit at the bar of the law, 
or torment myself with doubtful dispu- 
tations of conscience, however strenu- 
ously my adversaries, visible and invisi- 
ble, labored to bring me into the snare. 
Once only, for a moment, I was on 
the verge of condemnation. The occa- 
sion of my trouble, however, was not 
any apparent breach of the common 
rules of legality, but an affair of quite an 
opposite character. I found, from the 
time when I yielded my whole heart to 
God, that the Spirit which had taken 
possession of me, was jealous ot the for- 
mal machinery of religion in which I 
had hitherto worked. My old conscience 
told me to get down on my knees three 
or four times in aday, and pray by the 
hour together, as I used todo. But the 
Spirit manifestly opposed this dictation, 
and I found myself constrained to refuse 
going through the usual vocal ceremo- 
nies, both in private circles, and ina 
public meeting. The contention between 
my old conscience and the dictates of 
the Spirit, at last came to a crisis, in the 
following manner. While on my way 
one evening, soon after my conversion, 
to attend a meeting which I was previ- 
ously engaged to conduct, I was consid- 
ering what course I should take on the 
occasion ; and I found myself strongly 
inclined by my old habits to go through 
the usual forms, preach to “ sinners,” 
and try to get up a revival excitement. 
But something in my heart resisted this 
impulse: I telt that God was jealous. 
His Spirit seemed to withdraw, and my 
heart felt the torture of an infinite void. 
I realized the meaning of those words— 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me.” My body was so weak that 
I stood still in the street, and almost 
fainted. But it was but for a moment. 


Mr. Boyle was absent at a protracted 

meeting in Hartford, when I began the 
testimony of hoiiness. On his return he 
set himself to counteract my operations 
in his church. He preached on the text 
which I had handled—“ He that com- 
mitteth sin is of the devil ”—and endeav- 
ored to subvert the doctrine which I 
had built upon it. He prayed against 
the disturbing influences which were 
coming in upon his flock. At length 
I called upon him. Our _ interview 
was to me one of fearful interest. I re- 
spected. and loved him, and I was afraid 
he would reject the truth. I knew that 
he had great influence over his church, 
and I dreaded his opposition. He treat- 
ed me with a good degree of politeness, 
but resisted my testimony. My fcelings 
were especially tender in- relation to him. 
and his cold words were as daggers to 
my heart. Finally, as I was turning to 
leave, I asked him if he would examine 
the subject. A new spirit seemed then 
to come upon him. He answered—‘ I 
will ;’ and we parted with kind words, 
and hopes of continued fellowship.— 
Thenceforth he ceased to oppose me, be- 
gan to advocate the theory of holiness, 
and after some weeks confessed himself 
saved from sin. 
Soon after this interview he requested 
me to visit among his church members, 
and gave me several of their names and 
places of residence. I traveled the streets 
on this business till my feet were blister- 
ed. At length Amos Townshend, who at 
this time had recovered his equilibrium, 
and was beginning to see the necessity of 
taking active measures to stop the fire 
I was scattering, sent me notice of a vote 
of the church, requesting me to discon- 
tinue my communications with its mem- 
bers. I immediately complied with this 
request. 
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The pare and the pe aly 


There has long been an imaginary wall of par. 
tition between the Christian and the Jew, which 
truth will break down. An impartial observer 
will see little or no difference in the two; and if 
the Christian would condescend to examine the 


My heart looked upward as it sunk, and | character of the Jew, he would behold himself, 


immediately I found myself again in the |4s in 4 glass. 


And now 
Its ques- 


keeping of everlasting love. 
my old conscience was gone. 


Some of the most prominent fea- 
tures of the likeness are these: The rejection of 
Jesus Christ as the promised Messiah. The 
Jews reject his person, expecting he will appear 


tionings no longer interfered with the | with all the outward splendor of an earthly king. 


dictates of my spiritual guide. 
ducted the meeting with a simplicity 
which was evidently mortifying tu my old 


I con-|The Christian rejects his character as a savior 


from sin, a conqueror over death and hell. The 


one rejects Christ’s first coming, the other his 
second coming. Since the destruction of Jeru- 


revival friends, took the occasion to Con-|saiem the Jews have not offered sacrifices, but 
fess and preach salvation from sin, and | their religwus worship does not differ essentially 


went home with a feeling which a child|from that of Christians. 
served by the latter, were only practised or in- 


stituted for the period 


may be supposed to have, when it is 
fuirly weaned from its mother. 


The ordinances ob- 


intervening between 
Christ’s first and second coming, and which may 


I had in those day’s abundant evi- be called the fading away of the Jewish dispensa- 


dence of God’s providential care over me ; 
* good luck,” as the world would call it, 
met me at every turn. I had also a vivid 


tion. The Jew boasts of his descent from Abra- 
ham, and“ of the peculiar favor of God. The 
Christian thanks God he was born in an en- 
lightened country, and that he does not reject the 


eonsciousness of the presence of God in| Messiah as the poor Jew does. But this con- 


my heart. Paul’s testimony—I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” was 
mine. 


within me, I had very naturally a feeling 
of buoyancy and exultation, which ex- 
hibited itself iu my demeanor. 
that watched for evil, said I was proud. 
f told them “It was true ; 


I was proud, 


“no dealings” with them. 


tempt of the Jew, does not prove that he has 
profited by his advantageous situation, for the 
Mussulman and Roman Catholic join him in re 


With these blessings around and garding the Jewas a degraded outcast. The 


Gentile world at present seem to be in a similar 
state to that in which the Jews were at the birth 


Some | of Jesus Christ ; regarding the time as at hand» 


when God’s promises and purposes concerning 
the Jews, will be fulfilled ; and yet they will bave 
It might be well for 





rot of myself, but of God.” 


them to study their type, and take warning by 


them, 
for the Jews are still God's chosen “-- 


Now Publications. 


THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, 





We like Phonography: the beauty and sim- 
plicity of the Phonographic characters—their 
perfect adaptability to ordinary business and cor- 
respondence, and to the very difficult task of fol- 
lowing a speaker verbatim—the ease with which 
the first principles of the science or art are com- 
prehended, and the un!imited opportunity afforded 
for improvement in practice, all combine to ren- 
der the study of Phonography pecutiarly fasci- 
nating. 

The “* Manual” now before us, (for the presen- 


thanks,) is not intended as a complete works on 
the subject of Phonography. It treats specially 
of the corresp»nding style of phonography and 
the simpler style of reporting; and thus consid- 
ered, the “ Manual” is very excellent. We have 
examined no treatise on the subject, in which the 
explanations were more clear, simple and satis- 
factory. It containsall thit the student requires, 
unless he wishes to become a proficient verbatim 
reporter; and then the Reporter's Companion 
and Phrase Book, by the same author, are valua- 
ble assistants. The typographical appearance of 
the “ Manual” is very neat. The publisher says 
ina note: “ All the Phonographic exercises, title 
page, etc., are produced by a new process—an- 
other application of electrotyping, that wonderful 
art of moulding metals without heat. The labor 
which heretofore has been expended in drawing a 
design on wood, previous to cutting, suffices by 
this process, to complete it in imperishable cop- 


per.” 


THE STILL HOUR, OR COMMUNION WITH GOD: 
BY Austin Pue.rs, Professor in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 

This is a small voiume on the subject of Prayer. 
Though written from the stand-point of the 
churches, and manifesting no clear insight into 
the real office of the New Covenant, it neverthe- 
less has several passages which we have read 
with interest and edification. It is written ina 
chaste and simple style, with an apparent earnest 
purpose. We marked the fullowing among other 
passages : 

** When Ethelred, the Saxon king of Northumber- 
land, invaded Wales, and was about to give battle 
to the Britons, he observed near the enemy a host 
of unarmed men. He inquired who they were, and 
what they were duing. He was told that they were 
monks of Bangor, praying for the success of their 
countrymen. ‘ Then,’ said the heathen prince, ‘ they 
have begun the fight against us ; attack them /irst.’ 

**So any unperverted mind will conceive of the 
scriptural idea of prayer, as that of one of the most 
downright, sturdy realities in the universe. Right 
in the heart of God’s plan of government it is lodged 
as a power. Amidst the conflicts which are going 
on in the evolution of that plan, it stands as a power. 
Into all the intricacies of Divine working and the 
mysteries of Divine decree, it reaches out silently 
asa power. In the mind of God, we may be assured, 
the conception of prayer is no fiction, whatever man 
may think of it. 

‘Tt has, and God has determined that it should 
have, a positive and an appreciable influence in di- 
recting the course of a human life. It is, and God 
has purposed that it should be, a link of connec- 
tion between human mind and Divine mind, by 
which, through His infinite condescension, we may 
actually move His will. It is, and God has de- 
creed that it should be, a power in the universe, 
as distinct, as real, as natural, and as uniform, as 
the power of gravitation, or of light, or of electri- 
city. A man may wse it, as trustingly and as so- 
berly as he would use either of these. It is us truly 
the dictate of good sense, that a man should expect 
to achieve something by praying, as it is that he 
should expect to achieve something by a telescope, 
or the mariner’s compass, or the electric telegraph. 

This intense practicalness characterizes the scrip- 
tural ideal of prayer. The Scriptures make it a 
reality, and not a reverie. They never bury it in 
the notion of a poetic or philosophic contemplation 
of God. They do not merge it in the mental fiction 
of prayer by action in any other or all other duties 
of life. They have not concealed the fact of prayer 
beneath the mystery of prayer. The scriptural 
utterances on the subject of prayer admit of no such 
reduction of tone, and confusion of sense, as men 
often put forth in imitating them. Up, on the level 
of inspired thought, prayer is rraver—a Gistinct, 
unique, elemental power in the spiritual universe, 
as pervasive and as constant as ve dior’ occult 
powers of Nature. * ” * 

***Good prayers,’ says an old English divine, 
‘never come weeping home. I am sure I shall re. 





ceive either what I ask or what I should ask.’ Such 


By Benn} 
Pirman, Phonographic lustitute, Cincinnati, O | ing of prayer in the counsels of God, respecting the 
| prophet Daniel. 


tation of which the author will please accept our : 





lest God “ smite the earth with a curse;’’, a habit of feeling as this will give to prayer that 
\| quality which Dr. Chalmers observed as being the 


characteristic of the prayers of Doddridge,—that 
they had an intensely ‘ business-like’ spirit. 

** Observe how thoroughly this spirit is infused into 
the scriptural representation of the interior work- 


The narrative is intelligible toa 
child; yet scarcely another passage in the Bible is 
so remarkable, in its bearing upon the difficulties 
which our minds often generate out of the mystery 
of prayer. Almost the very mechanism of the plan 
of God, by which this invisible power enters into 
the execution of His decrees, is here luid open. 

*** While I was speaking,’ the prophet says, ‘ Ga- 
briel, being caused to fly swiftly, touched me, and 
said, **O Daniel, at the beginning of thy supplica- 
tion, the commandment came forth, and | am come 
to show thee; four thoa art greatly beloved.” ’— 
What greater vividness could be given to the reality 
of prayer, even to its occult operation upon the Di- 
vine decrees? No svoner do the words of supplica- 
tion pass out fiom the lips, than the command ig 
given to one of the presence-angels, ‘Go thou; 
and he flies swiftly to the prostrate suppliant, and 
touches him bodily, and talks with him audibly* 
and assures him that his desire is givento him. “TI 
am come to thee, O man greatly beloved ; I am com- 
missioned to instruct and to strengthen thee. I 
was delayed in my journey to thee, else I had come 
more speedily to thy relief; for one and twenty 
days the prince of Persia withstood me ; but Michael 
came to help me; the archangel is leagued with me 
to execute the response to thy cry. J must return 
to fight that prince of Persia who would have re- 
strained me frum thee; unto thee am [I sent. From 
the first day that thou didst set thy heart to chas- 
ten thyself before thy God, thy words were heard; 
and I am come because of thy words Again I say, 
O man greatly beloved! fear not; peace be unto 
thee ; be strong. yes, ba strong.”’ Could any dia- 
gram of the working of prayer amidst the purposes 
of God, give to ita more vivid reality in our con- 
ceptions, than it receives from this little passage of 
dramatic narrative, which you will find, in sub- 
stance, in the ninth and tenth cayeedt the otal 
ecy of Daniel ? . © . ba 

** Haman art has not yet succeeded in extending 
the electric telegraph around one globe. The com- 
bined science and skill and wealth of the nations 
have failed thus to connect the two continents. But 
youder is a child, whose lisping tongue is every day 
doing more than that. In Go's administration of 
things, that child's morning prayer is a mightier 
reality than that. It sets in motion agencies more 
secret, and more impalpable, and yet conscious 
agencies, whose chief vocation, so far as we know 
it, is to minister at that child’s bidding ‘ Verily I 
say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father who is in heaven.’ 

* . * * * . * * 

‘* Sir Fowell Buxton writes as follows: ‘When I 
am out of heart, I follow David's example, and fly 
for refuge to prayer, and he furnishes me with 8 
store of prayer. * * * Iam bound to acknow- 
ledge that I have always found that my apes 
have been heard and answered; * * * in 
almost every instance I have received what I have 
asked for. * * * Hence, I feel permitted to offer 
up my prayers for everything that concerns me. 

* * * Tam inclined to imagine that there are 
no /iftle things with God. Tis hand is as manifest 
in the feathers of a butterfly’s wing, in the eye of 
an insect, in the folding and packing of a blossom, 
in the curicus aqueducts by which a leaf is nour- 
ished, as in the creation of a world, and in the laws 
by which planets move. I understand literally the 
injunction: ‘‘In everything make your requests 
known unto God;” and I cannot but notice how 
amply these prayers have been met.’ 

‘‘ Again, writing to his daughter on the subject 
of a ‘ division’ in the House of Commons, in the con- 
flict for West Indian Emancipation, he says : * What 
led to that division? If ever there was a subject 
which occupied our prayers, it was this. Do you 
remember how we desired that God would give me 
His Spirit in that emergency: how we quoted the 
promise, ** He that lacketa wisdom, let him ask it 
of the Lord, and it shall be given him :” and how I 
kept open that passage inthe Old Testament, in 
which it is said, ‘‘ We have no might against this 
great company that cometh against us, neither 
know we what to do, but our eyes are upon Thee” — 
the Spirit of the Lord replying, ‘* Be not afraid nor 
dismayed by reason of this great multitude, for the 
battle is not yours, but God’s.”? If you want to 
see the passage, open my Bible ; it will turn of itself 
tothe place. I sincerely believe that prayer was 
the cause of that division ; and Iam confirmed in 
this, by knowing that we by no means calculated 
on the effect. The course we took appeared to be 
right, and we followed it blindly.’” 





New Bui.pinc-Stone.—A good sand or free- 
stone, easily worked, of a favorable color, and 
possessing strength and durability, is very desir- 
able for building purposes in our cities. There 
are very few sandstones that are suitable for the 
construction of houses; Connecticut, New Jer- 
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sey, and New Brunswick furninh all that are 
used in New York. Nune of these equal granite 
or Westchester marble in strength and durability, 
but they are much cheaper. Lust week we ex- 


‘amined a very beautiful speciinen of building 


sandstone, obtained in the township of E-quees- 
ing, C. W. It exists ina mountain in fou-feet 
layers, and the formation is at lewt 250 feet 
deep, and can be easily quarried. It is of a very 
soft drab color, is said to be very durable, and 
can be laid down in this city for 35 cents per 
cubic foot. The quarry is not far from the 
Grand Trunk Railway, and is, by land and water, 
distant about 489 miles from New-York.—Scien- 
tific American. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








from Europe, 

The late arrivals from Europe have bronght 
advices of importance, though adding but little 
to the solution of the prevailing complications. 
At the opening of the French Legislature the 
Emperor Napoleon made an address indicating 
the policy which at present he seems disposed to 
pursue. He admits that the dominant idea of 
the Convention at Villafranca, and uf the treaty 
of Zurich, which he says “ was to obtain the al- 
most complete independence of Venetia, at the 
price of the restoration of the arsh dukes,’ has 
failed. Le favors the annexation of Parma 
and Modena to Sardinia, but wants Tuscany left 
independent, though he leaves Victor Emanuel 
full liberty of action. He declares, however, 
that he will not fullow the policy of Victor 
Emanuel if he chooses to annex Tuscany. Ile 
claims what he calls “the French slope of the 
mountains,” which includes Savoy and Nice. 

Notwithstanding Napoleon’s attitude in refer- 
ence to Tuscany, the London correspondent of the 
Tribune says “that the Tuscans will once more 
declare their unanimous vote for the annexation 
to Sardinia, and that Cavour and Victor Emanuel 
will make use of the liberty given them by the 
Emperor, and accept the annexation at the risk 
of a war with Austria and the Pope.” 

He further says: “In the face of such an emer- 
gency Sardinia is calling out her reserves, casting 
cannon, and buying horses, ready to meet the Aus- 
trians on the battle-field. The object of all these 
machinations 1s to induce Austria to break the 
peace: Italy will then have to bear the brunt of 
the war; but should she be unsuccessful, she will 
not be left in the lurch by Napoleon. ‘The elec- 
tions for the Sardinian Parliamant will take place 
on the 25th instant, and the Chambers will meet 
on the 2d of April. The Venetian provinces and 
Tuscany will, on the same day, declare their wish 
to be annexed, and about the 10th claim their ad_ 
mission to Parliament at Turin. By the 15th 
the annexation will be accomplished, and Austria 
may again begin the war, just.as she did last year, 
toward the end of April. She makes likewise 
preparations on a large scale. 200,000 men are 
to be concentrated in the quadrilateral and Ven- 
ice ; the passes of Southern Tyrol are being for- 
tified and the Papal troops preparing to take the 
field at the same time. ‘The three regiments of 
the Duke of Modena, lately stationed on the Po, 
have marched back to Trieste, to be conveyed tu 
Ancona, and Archduke Maximilian of Este, uncle 
to the ex-Duke (not to be confounded with the 
Archduke Maximilian, the exiled brother of the 
Austrian Emperor) furnished the Pope with two 
batteries of artillery and 20,000 overccats for 
his newly augmented army. The King of Naples, 
though threatened by an outbreak in Italy, is like. 
wise concentrating his troops on the Roman fron- 
tier, and then we may, by the middle of May, 
see all Italy in a blaze from the Alps to the Varo, 
and from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean. I 
need not say what an effect such a war would 
have on Hungary,on Bohemia, perhaps even cn 
Vienna herself.” 

——It is stated that the American Minister 
bas obtained a pledge from the Japanese Govern- 
ment that the treaty betweeen the two nations 
should be carried out in all its integrity; and 
certain especial open ports had been agreed to, 
which are advantageous for trade. 

——tThe directors of the Atlantic tclezraph 
Company in England, propose raising £20,000, 
with the view of attempting to take up and re- 
store the injured portions of the cable off the 
Irish and New Foundland coasts. Of the £600,060 
of the new capital authorized to be raised for the 
new cable, the amount as yet only reaches £70, 
000. 

—~-The Prince of Wales will leave England 
for Canada at the latter end of May, or the be- 
ginning of June. 





THE CIRCULAR. 


Matters of Mention. 


...The newly discovered silver mines at 
| Washoe, California, situated on the eastern slope 
‘uf the Sierra Nevada, are, if the reports concern- 
‘ing them be true, the richest by far in the world. 
A tun of ore smelted in San Francisco yields 
$3,600, and also contains a conriderable amount 
of gold. 

.-- The light of the tropics is not so powerful 
for photographic purposes as that of the temper- 
j ate zones ; a longer time being required to take a 
picture. 

...- Photographs are more readily obtained in 
April and March than in June and July. 

...- The forenoon is the best time to have a 
photograph taken, as the morning rays of the 
sun produce better effects than can be obtained 
after 12 o'clock. 

...- There will be a great eclipse of the Sun 
on the 18th of next July. 

.-+ The Salt Lake Valley Tan says that out 
of over two hundred murders committed within 
that territory within the past year, not a single 
offender has been convicted or punished. 

....Rev. Dr. Bushnell will return to [Hartford 
to reside this spring. [lis health is said to have 
been improved by his residence at St. Paul. 

..-+-An extraordinary event in the history of 
the German Jews his just taken place. In the 
free city of Ilamburg, where a Jew, ten years ago, 
was not eligible even for a night constable, a Jew 
by the free suffrages of the citizens, has lately 
been chosen a chief magistrate, next in station to 
the highest dignitary in that republic. The gen- 
tleman elected is the distinguished jurisconsult 
and writer, Dr. Gabriel Reisser, who was vice- 
president of the German parliament that sat in 
Frankfort in 1848. 

..--Charles Downing says, ‘‘I will insure to 
the owner of 1,000 pounds of Delaware grapes 
$1,000, in New York, if he offers them in their 
full beauty and excell:nce.” 

...-A new process for decarbonizing cast iron, 
or converting it into malleable iron, invented by A. 
K. Eaton of New-York, proves highly successful, 
and will be of great practical use. It is evident 
that if the process 1s perfect, many implements 
and portions of machinery that are now wrought 
with great labor and expense, may be produced 
by casting. ‘The carbon is taken from the cast 
iron by beating it ina furnace with yellow oxide 
of zinc. The oxygen of the zine unites with the 
carbun of the iron and passes off in the form of 
gas, and the zinc results in a pure state, while the 
iron has lost its carbon, which is the cause of its 
brittleness, and becomes tough and malleable. 
The zine produced in this way is very pure, and 
its increased value nearly pays the expense of the 
process. Works for the production of this new 
kind of iron have been erected on a large scale at 
Elizabethport, N. J.—Springfield Republican. 

...-There is still much doubt as to the new 
water-gas, about which the Philadelphians have 
been excited. The owners of the patent have put 
up works in Philadelphia, and they have at least 
established the fact that they can produce three 
times as much gas_ by retorts of the same size as 
the old gas works, and that the gas is pure and 
highly illuminating. The doubt is as t» its cost. 
{t is claimed that it can be produced at 40 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet, but the coal-gas manufactur- 
ers say it will cost more than their gas. The Gi- 
rard house, in Philadelphia, is to be lighted by it: 
The process of manufacture consists in passing 
steam into a retort in connection with rosin, pro- 
ducing a hydro carbon. It is claimed that its il- 
luminating power is nearly double that of coal-gas. 
—Ibid. 

...-Zine nails are now extensively employed 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes in place of 
wood or iron, They are also substituted for sew- 
ing in ladies’ slippers. An iron last is employed, 
and the nails, on being driven in, strike the last 
and become headed or riveted on the inside, thus 
forming a very secure fastening.— Ibid. 





Sieer.—There is no fact more clearly estab. 
lished in the physiology of man than this, that 
the brain expends its energies and itself during 
the hours of wakefulness, and that these are 
recuperated during sleep; if the recuperation 
does not equal the expenditure, the brain withers , 
this isinsanity. Thusit is that, in early English 
history, persons who were condemned to death 
by being prevented from sleeping always diced 
raving maniacs ; thus it is, also, that those who are 
starved to death becume insane; the brain is not 
nourished, and they cannot sleep. The practical! 
inferences are these: First. Those who think most 

















do most brain work, require most sleep. Secund. 
That ‘ime saved from necessary sleep is infallibly 
destructive to mind, body, and estate. Third, 


all that are under you the fullest amount of sleep 
they will take, by compelling them to go to bed 
at some regular early hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment they awake; and within a 
fortnight, nature, with almost the regularity of 
the rising sun, will unloose the bonds of sleep 
the moment enough repose has been secured for 
the wants of the system. This is the only safe 
and sufficient rule~and as to the question how 
much sleep any one requires, each must be a rule 
for himself—great nature will never fail to write 
it out to the observer under the regulations just 
given.—Dr. Spicer. 
ai a 


An Oneida Journal. 


Tuesday Evening, March 13--The conversa- 
tion was introduced by the reading of the Table- 
Talk, No. 49, in the Circular of March 8th, the 
main idea of which is, that the believer in Christ 
stands in an entirely different relation to all things 
from the position of the unregenerate man. One, 
for instance, regards fuod as the source of life, 
but the other regards the influx of God's spirit as 
the real source and necessity of life. 4s spirit- 
ual beings, instead of growing out of the earth. 
and drawing our hfe from the ear’h, we grow out 
of God, and derive our nourishment from him. 

G. W. N.—There are two views of life—one is 
the ordinary, worldly idea, and the other may be 
called the Christian idea. ‘Ihe former idea pro- 
ceeds from the supposition that man is an indi- 
vidual, a unit by himself, an independent crection 
of existence. From this hypothesis comes the 
doctrine of man’s subordination to all natural 
laws, and also the doctrine of Emerson, that man 
is sufficient for himself—may depend entirely on 
himself for all he is, or has, or can have. The 
other conception of man, which stands opposed 
to this first idea, considers him as a branch grow- 
ing out of unother existence ; and this [ call the 
Christian idea. Christ’s doctrine, as I under- 
stand it, is, that we are not separate unitary 
existences, but derive our life from a higher ex- 
istence. We find in the New Testament such 
passages as these; “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches: he that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit ; for without 
me ye can do noting.’ So Paul says, that 
“(Christ died for all, that they who live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
who died for them, and rose again.” I find great 
satisfaction in this view of our relation tu Christ 
—that we are branches of him, and his hfe flows 
into us and through us—that we live by him, and 
it is for his interest to take care of us and sur- 
round us with his good providence. 1 feel that 
in this attitude we shall be taken out of the sphere 
of bad life, which is continually subject to unfor- 
tunate and unhappy experiences, and attracted 
into good, both for ourselves and for the world. 

H. J. S.—T think the comparison of our hfe to 
that of a branch is a good one. We know that 
a branch is mainly dependent on the root for sup- 
port. It has leaves, to be sure, and they absorb 
more or less nourishment from the atmosphere; 
but still its principal support is the root. So man 
may receive some nourishment from eating, drink- 
ing, obedience tu the natural laws, &c.; but his 
main reliance should still be on the superior ex- 
istence with which he is connected. 

G. W. N.—I think there is great importance 
in our distinctly recognizing the principle of our 
connection with the vine. It seems more im- 
portant that this princip!e should be recognized 
here, than in the world. The Community 1s no 
place for isolated life. It is the worst place that 
can be found for a man who retains the old notion 
of independence, because Communism is founded 
on the theory that we are branches of Christ, 
and members one of another. 

FORMS OF WORSHIP. 

Several members having expressed some regret 
that there was not greater freedom in religious 
exercises at our table at the present time, Mr. 
Noyes remarked : 

In regard to our lack of forms of worship, I 
have this thought: In losing our religious forms 
we are following out a tendency that has some 
good init. Icomfort myself with the idea that 
we have thereby freed ourselves from considerable 
cant, as well as from other things which are per 
haps useful and edifying. It is at least certain 
that nearly all cant has died out among us, and 
that is a great evil in the world. There has been 
considerable interesting discussion lately in the 
religious world about thy ritual of the church, of 
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the final emancipated church, its forms of wor 
ship, &c. Some opine that it will resemble in 
some measure the old Catholic form. The need 


Give yourself, your children, your servants—give ; of some form is extensively realized, and there is 


more or less sectarian ambition excited, to work 
out something that will be generally satisfactory. 
I think we ave the best situated of any people in 
the world to work out the true and final forms of 
worship; for we have passed through all the 
forms and rituals that the world ever gave us, or 
that we have got up for vurselves. We are quite 
thoroughly freed from religious formalities. The 
old vestures are all worn out, and now we must 
pray the Lord to give us new vestures. I am 
ready for the heavens to start us on a new course. 
I feel that there is a truly religious spirit work- 
ing in my own heart and in the Community ; and’ 
now let us pray for the expression of this spirt 
in forms which will please the Lord. We have 
no occasion for anxiety about particular forms 
which we find passing away. We should clearly 
distinguish between these forms and the spirit. 
I am convinced that the true and loyal spirit of 
devotion to Christ was never stronger among ug 
than it is now. 

Sunday, 18.—The Thermometer stands in the 
middle of the day, three degrees above temper- 
ate. The whole month has been very fine, if it 
is ever fine to have May weather in March.— 
The robins and the April flowers have come, and 
the hyacinths and tulips are shooting uv. The 
gardeners work with their coats off, and the 
windows in the house are thrown open to let in 
the air, soft and warm. We shall have no six 
wecks of sleighing in March this year, that is 
certain; it is to be hoped the season will not 
prove treacherous and spring a frosty trap on 
the unwary vegetation by-and-by. Several par 
ties have been over to “the spring” to day, to 
see the place our water is to be brought from, 
and the works which are commenced. The job 
is “ let out,’’? and the ditchers have been at work 
several days. 





The Mountain in the West. 


BY M. H. COBB. 
Last eve the sunset winds upheaved 
A mountain in the west. 
All seamed with gloomy gulfs, from base 
Up to its golden crest ; 
Cloud piled on cloud that mountain rose— 
A storm whose wrath was spent— 
Its routed legions gathered up, 
In common ruin blent ; 
And all about its dark base rolled 
A sea of gorgeous dyes, 
And on its summit blazed a fire 
Too bright for mortal eyes; 
And grandly down its southern slope 
A purpling river flowed 
Into the sea of gorgeous dyes 
Which at its foot abode. 


And we, who marked the scene sublime, 
Beheld a shining band 

Press upward to the mountain top, 
As to a Promised Land ; 

Their faces kindling with the light 
That played about its crest— 

And two, more ylorious, led the way, 
In spotless garments dressed ; 

Some wearied on the way, and these 
The stronger lifted up, 

And held unto their parching lips 
Love’s overflowing cup— 

And thus refreshed, they buoyantly 
Pressed forward in the van, 

And leaped and danced for gladness, where 
The purpling river ran. 


Thus, joyously, the band pressed on 
Until the least had won 
And stood transfigured on the mount— 
The children of the sun; 
But soon their brightness waxed too great 
For mortal eyes to bear, 
And night, in mercy, dropped her veil 
To hide the vision fair ; 
But we, who saw that sight sublime, 
Hallowing yestereven, 
Joyed in the thought that we had sped 
A little nearer Heaven. 
[Evening Past. 
Table-Talk by J. H. N., No- 50. 


We ought to correct our ideas abont 
one passage of scripture that has a par- 
ticular bearing on the subject of eating 
and drinking. Paul says, “ Meats for the 
belly, and the belly for meats ; but God 
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shall destroy both it and them.” 1 Cor. 6: 
13. Taken by itself, as it stands, this is 
rather a rough kind of expression ; as 
though eating and drinking were some- 
thing that we do in terror of judgment, 
like a criminal with a rope around his 
neck, But the meaning of the’passage 
comes out clearly, when taken in connec- 
tion with what immediately follows ; 
“Now the body is not for tornication, 
but for the Lord ; and the Lord for the 
body. And God hath both raised up the 
Lord, and will also raise up us by his 
own power.” Paul is speaking particu- 
larly of fornication ; but in general he is 
speaking of the use of the body—and he 
brings out what probably was a sort of 
proverb or current saying among a certain 
class in those days: “ Meats for the 
belly and the belly for meats ;” and then 
says, with ¢iat doctrine, viz. that the true 
relation and marriage connection is be- 
tween our bodies and food or materiai 
substances, the end is destruction ; 
(which corresponds with what he says in 
Phil. 3: 12., of some, that their god was 
their belly, and destruction their end) 
Bat he goes right on to affirm that “ the 
body is no¢ for fornication, (which is 
equivalent to saying the belly is not for 
meats, the principle being the same) “but 
the body is for the Lord, and the Lord 
for the body ; aud then brings out the 
corresponding results of this position : 
“and God hath both raised up the Lord, 
and will also raise up us by his own power.” 
Here are two principles presented ; one 
is, “meats for the belly, and the belly 
for meats ;” and the other is, ‘ the body 
is for the Lord, and the Lord for the 
body.” The end in one case is, that the 
Lord shall destroy the body, and in the 
other, that he shall raise it up. So that 
in the saying, “ God shall destroy both it 
and them,” we are not to understand 
‘absolutely, that our bodies are destined 
to be destroyed. Panl means to say, 
that if this relation is established, which 
isexpressed in the saying, ‘“ meats for 
the belly,” &c., then God shall destroy 
both it and them ; but if the other rela- 
tion isestablished, i.e, if “the body 1s 
for the Lord, and the Lord for the body,” 
then resurrection is the end; death in 
the one case, and resurrection in the 
other. His idea is, if you give up your 
body to meats, and hold yourself as living 
on bread alone, your end is destruction ; 
but on the other hand, if you give up your 
body to the Lord, as it was intended you 
should, the end will be resurrection. So 
he concludes with saying, ‘ Therefore 
glorify God in your body, and in your 
spirit, which are God’s.” 





The Life Within. 


So long as we are surrounded by such 
floods of unbelief relating to disease and 
death, as now exist in the world, we are 
not to think it strange it we occasionally 
feel cheir pressure ; neither will we fear 
though they threaten to overwhelm us. 
We know that our Redeemer who was 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked one, and burst the bands of death 
asunder—liveth ; and in him we have 
believed and trusted. with the assurance 
that they who trust in him shall never be 
confounded. If the poisonous shafts of 
disease succeed in piercing us from time 
to time, we can always look down into the 
inmost depths of our souls, where we are 
conscious of vital union with the true 








vine, and there rejoice in the God of our 
salvation. The believer’s faith is an- 
chored on this life within, which Satan’s 
fiery darts never can reach, This is in- 
deed the “ vital spark of heavenly flame.” 
And though disease and even death stare 
him in the face, he can fear no evil, for 
God is with him, and he is comforted 
both by his chastising rod, and support- 
ing staff. He can ride the waves and 
brave the gale joyfully, knowing that his 
bark is anchored in the haven of rest. 


- — 





Brazil. 


A correspondent of the Tribune writing frem 
Pernambuco thus describes Brazilian scenes : 


The appearance of the streets in this city is 
widely different from that of Broadway. At an 
early hour in the morning the principal thorengh- 
fares pre thronged with matutees. or inhabitants 
of the back-country, bringing their sugar to mar- 
ket on horseback. Each animal has two bags of 
this article swung across his back, and resting 
lengthwise upon his ribs Poultry and vegetables 
are brought in in baskets sw'mg in the same man- 
ner, as is also the hay. And this is the most 
interesting part of the spectacle. The dwarfish, 
spindle shanked little ponies, under their immense 
loads of grass, strapped over and upon each side 
of them, look like rats waddling along with so 
manv hay-stacks upon them 

The horses, loaded with sugar, step in front of 
the ware houses; and here an interesting severe 
takes place. The sugar is examined by samples— 
earnest confabulations take place. The sugar is 
discussed as a jockey would discuss the pots of 
ahorse. At lengtha barga'n is struck, and the 


poor jaded horses, who. meanwhile, perhaps, have | 


iaid down with their bardens broadside in the 
street. are relieved. The sagar is deposited in 
the warehouses, emptied from the bags, sorted, 
&e. Ifa person would retam his relish for sweet- 
eng, be should by all means abstain from visit 
ing these houses. Here he will see naked negroes 
up to their thighs in sngar—sitting upon it, sleep- 
ing upon it, rolling over it—the perspiration the 
while ooz'ng from every pore, and he will, no 
doubt, turn from the spectacle profuundly im- 
pressed with the belicf that sugar, also, is a 
humbug. 

In due time the sugar is again sacked in bags 
of 160 Ibs each. [Fuge statured negroes take 
these upon their heads, and at a brisk rvand trot 
carry them to the docks, whence they are taken 
upon vessels and sent to different parts of the 
world. 

‘Lhe mania for carrying things on the head is 
universa! among the blacks. It makes no differ- 
ence how small an object may be, it is seldom 
carried in the hand. Everything 1s deposited un 
the place where the poct tells us that the wool 
ought te grow. And it is ustonishing—the size 
and weight of the loads they will carry in- this 
manner. Sacks of sagar, half barrels of flour, 
huge easks of water, are borne slmg at a rapid 
rate, and accidents are never known to result, 
If the object is so meontestably heavy that no 
darkie will mek his skull under it, a number of 
them will take it upon their shoulders, or upon 
poles, lock step, and bear italy, keeping tine 
to some wild vefram, altogether forming a sight 
which the stranger does not fail to iovk upon 
with interest. 

The sugar carriers are usually tall, muscular, 
and finely formed. Many of them are native Af 
ricans, and still speak the Congo dialects. They 
do not trouble themselves with superfluous eloth- 
ing—their whole wardrobe often consist: g of a 
sityple cloth about the waist. 

The mbabitants of Brazil are a mongrel set. 
Upon a groundwork of Portuguese, we have nig- 
ger, tndian, and white man mixed mm, but des- 
perate little of the white man. [ have se-n 
two thousand of the National Guard—the finest 
troops they can muster here--and all from Bra- 
zilian families. They looked remarkably like a 
body of negroes— that is to say, they had all the 
syinptoms. ‘They call themselves Brazilians, 
wid fF suppose they are; but flit noses, chick hips, 
and woul on the head, tell tharown story. Suil, 
as the idea that they are white people seems to 
please them, let chem mdulge the innocent hal- 
luemation. 

Having spoken of che people of Brazil, let me 
say a word or twoin regard to the climate. Many 
popatar ideas in regard to the tropics ave essen- 
ually erroneous. ‘This is not the dry, twsufferably 
hot place that many suppose it to ve. One is 
surprised to find the air su pure, the breeze so 
fresh, and the night. sucharmmngz At this place, 
situated tn 8deg. south latitude the mercury sel- 
dom rises above Shdeg. in the shade; while dur- 
ing the greater part of che day and night, there is 
a tine, fveeh biveze from the sea. | have suffered 
wore from the heat amou,, the mountans of Vee- 
sent thaw ft de here. The worst extremes ot 
heat and cold are experienced in the United Stat- 
es; and L knuw net why a persen who can en- 
dure the climate there, cumot eudure any climate 
many part of the world. 

Most of the climatic changes of Brazil result 
fiom une trade wands. ‘These, sweepmg from the 
north-east and the south-east, in their long jour- 
ney over the ocean, become thoroughly satucated 
with moisture. As they move over the vast 
pla.ns m the interior, they deposit their abun- 
dant stures of water, giving rise to the Amazun 
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and Platte Rivers and their affluents. At length, 
when these winds reach che Andes, their last 
drop of water has been wrenched from them, and 
they tumble over the summit of those mountains 
into the rainless regions beyond. 

Every part of the Brazilian coast is visited at 
some seasunsof the year with copious and con- 
tinued rains. At Para, near the mouth of the Ama- 
azm, Where more rain falls than at any other point 
of the globe, there are not more than ninety days 
in the year when it does not rain. At Pernam- 
buco, the ramy season commences in April, and 
continaes three or four months. At other seasons, 
rain falls but seldom, the moisture of the atmos- 
phere being sufficient not only to sustain veg:ta- 
tion, but to cause it to grow with astonishing 
luxuriance. 





The Muscovite Jerusalem. 


A friend sends us the fullowing, copied from a 
late publication entitled ‘ The Great Tribulation, 
or Things Coming en the Earth” by the Rev. 
John Cumming. D. D., Londen: 


According to the Univers, there exists not 
far from Moscow a place rejoicing in the eupho- 
nious title of Vosereseenskoe ; the interpreta- 
tion of this outlandish term, is the New Jeru- 
salem ; in other words, it is the counterpart of 
the Holy City. One of its chief places of 
attraction isa mock tomb called the Savior’s 
S pulehre, to which crowds of the pious con- 
tinually flock, for the purpose of offering 
prayers for the deliverance of the real tomb 
hey are taught also to supplicate Heaven for 
the extermination of those who guard the holy 
p'aces, and to invoke a like curse upon such as 
have betrayed the Christian cause by becoming 
their allies. [t appears that this imaginary Je- 
usalem consists of a vast temple, the site of 
vhich corresponds with that of Palestine, save 
in the absence of a bright sky and glowing sun. 
Che resemblance in the natural position is ren- 
lered perfvet by immense artificial works, so as 
to remove th illnsion almost beyond the power 
of diseovery. On one side of the structure is 
a brook, upon the banks of which are inscrip- 
tions announcing that the pilgrim has reached 
Kedror, while on the other side is an eminence 
called the Mount of Olives. Then, on passing 
« spacious crenellated enclosure, the beholder 
sees before him a yvrand edifive in imitation of 
the one erected over the Holy Sepulchre, hav- 
ing an immense cupola and all the accessories 
belonging to its famous prototype. The effect 
is said to be quite bewildering. This impres- 
sion increases after having penetrated into the 
interior, where all the details of the true tem- 
ple are minutely ec »pied ; where the sanctums 
the altars, the tombs in all their dimensions, 
and where the paintings and the orpaments are 
all of the same kind as those of Jerusalem 
In the inner sanctuary too, there are seven 
lumps kept continually burning; and so com- 
plete is the deevption, that there is an equal 
degree of cmotior excited among the ignorant 
peasantry, as in the sacred grotto itself. Such 
is the Mu-eovite Jerusalem. The invention of 
this extraordinary sham is attributed to Alexis, 
father of Peter the Great. And now as to the 
motive for so strange a creation. 

Among the objects found upon the wounded 
Russians at Lukermann, was a Slavonic book 
well besmeared and smoke-scented, and pur- 
porting to be a guide to the above mentioned 
fabric. This woik discloses a secret which the 
ingenuity of western speculators bas failed to 
worm out. It shows that the Czars have had 
another pole of attraction, besides Constanti- 
nople. They have fixed tieir greedy gaze 
upon the fallen eity of the Hebrew. lu order 
to gain possession of the Ottoman capital, they 
have appealed to the cupidity of their sub- 
jects, they have pointed to the suany south as 
their heritage ; they have depicted it as the 
land of milk and honey, which they are des- 
tined to seis and inherit. But their day 
dreams have not been content with so rich an 
inheritance as that. They have also aspired to 
plant their eagles upon the hill of Ziou, to see 
their vultures hovering with outspread wings 
over the desecrated fane of Salem. ‘To realize 
this grand virion, not only have they opcrated 
upon the baser passions of the people, vot only 
have they fed their lust for conqaest and plun- 
der, but endeavored to excite tueir faniticism, 
to awaken tneir enthusiasm. In short, they 
have preaohed a new crusade. ‘The empire of 
the Koran must be destroyed, say the Cuzars ; 
the profaned aud deseerated lands of the Kast 
once hallawed with the tread of angels avd 
blessed with the presence of Divinity, must be 
recovered, and the broad high way to this 
sacred prige is through te feitile provinces of 
the Turk. Constantinople is the gate to Je- 
rusalem. 





Where and What are Savoy and Nice? 


The mooted questios of the annexation to 





France of the Sardinian possessions, Savoy and 
Nice, naturally draws the attention of the 





American reader to that portion of Northern 
Italy. The Duchy of Savoy borders upon 
France and Switzerland, and is about the size 
of Connecticut. It abound: in the most mag- 
nificent mountain scenery of Europe, and the 
earth is so completely wrinklhd up, that we 
wonder that map can there fird foothold — 
Mont Blane, so often placed by the popular 
mind in Switzerland, is the eulmirating point 
of Savoy. It isa country rich in mineral ore ; 
and its fertile slopes affurd abundawt pastar- 
age to herds, a some of its valleys contain 
luxuriant vineyards. The Duchy of Savoy 
contains more than six hundred thousand _in- 
habitants, nearly all of whom spesk a bastard 
French and Ltalian, besid.s a jaw-breaking 
patois of their own. Chambery, the capital, 
is a well built city, in a most picturesque situa- 
tion. It was here that Joseph de Maistre, the 
celebrated diplomatist, and Vavier de Maistre, 
the equally celebrated author, (of a journey 
around my chamber, &c.,) were born. It was 
in Chambery also, that our own countryman, 
Joel Barlow, wrote his famous lines ow ** Hasiy 
Pudding ” The Savoyards have been noted, 
in times past for their bigotry, ignorance, and 
a certain naivete, and simplicity of character. 
Since the constitation of Carlo Albert, Savoy 
and the Savoyards are much changed. — Ruil- 
ways are pushing through the Alps; the tele- 
graphic wires stretch over once inaccessiiile 
mountain passes; the press free, unless in 
times of war, has had a wider isfluenee, be- 
cause ten years of a better system of educi- 
tion has prepared the way for its ameliorating 
mission and more than all, bigotry has beea 
broken, and the priests (thanks to the eonsti- 
tution and to a greater diffusion of knowledge) 
have not the brave Savoyards ander their 
thumbs as formerly. The County of Niew is 
a very small portion of the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, comprehended between the Mavitime 
Alps and the Mediterranean, and between the 
rivers Var and Andora. It is but little larger 
than the State of Rhode Island, and hax 250,- 
000 inhabitants. Sheltered as it is by the 
Maratime Alps on the North and East, it en- 
joys a climate almost like that of Naples. Its 
chief city. Nizza, or Nice, is the great resort of 
wealthy Englishmen, Russians, Americans and 
Germans, who go thither in winter to seek a 
refuge from the cold blasts of the North —- 
There are vast hotels and boarding-houses — 
containing more comfort and elegance than sim- 
ilar establishments in other parts of T:aly ; aud 
there are gardens where the rose and the myr- 
tle bloom by the side of the lemon and or- 


ange. The river Var, the present limit be- 
tween Nice and France, is neither a new 


boundiry, nor was it decided upon since the 
Christian Era. The river Var was fixed in 
the first time of the Roman Kwperor, Angus- 
tus, as the boundary of Italy on the North- 
West. As we mentioned in a former article, 
Nice and Savoy have both been paits of the 
French Empire, : nd when the French Bepub- 
lie was proclaimed in 1848. there was an ini- 


mediate overture made for the annexation of 


this portion of the ancient Tlouse of Savoy ; 
but Charles Albert rejected with promp itude 
the suggestions of the poetic statesman, Lu- 
martine.— N.Y. Journal of C cmmeree. 





Suakxer Pian or Maxine Soar.—The 
trustee of Shaker Village, N. U., gives us tie 
following easy a d cheap method of makin: 
soft seap:—'* Place a shullow iron kettle, to 
hold from 4 to 6 barrels, jast out of the wash 
Ex:end half or 
three-quarters inch pipe for steam to the mid 
dle of the bottom, bending it to form of sur- 
face and termina'ing with open end. Take 
another pipe to diseharge cold water over the 
top of the kettle. Use the best quality of 
‘first sorts’ of potash in the proportion of 6 
pounds of potash to 7 pounds of gesase, for a 
barrel of 40 gallons. Break up the potast 
into small lunps, avd dissolve it in, say, two 
pails of hor water to 24 pounds. It dissolves 
rather slowly when the potash is good. When 
dissolved, put the solution into the kettle, and 


room, under cover of a shed 


add the grease quite warm, an] stir the mix- 

Allow it to sand over night, i! 
In the morning, apply a moder 
ate jet of s'cam until the mixture appears ropy, 
or rather so py. Shut off the steam and open 
the cold water valve, stirring the mixture, as 
the water runs, vitil the kettle is fall, or th. 
required quintity obtained for the materials 


ture together, 
convenient 


used My min mikes an excellent article, 
and never fails. The materials for 40 yallons 
of soap, cost, at present prices, 64 cents ; the 
labor vo hing, as the man is vot hindered by 





making it.—- Scie. fic Americon. 
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